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PROFESSOR DEWEY'S PRAGMATISM 

THE following pages will form one chapter, "Le cas Dewey," of 
a book which is to be published in Paris, next winter, in P. 
Alcan's Bibliotheque de philosophic contemporaine, under the title 
' ' Antipragmatisme . ' ' "What the writer means by ' ' antipr agmatism ' ' 
will be seen in the forthcoming volume. At present, it will suffice 
to state that the extract printed below belongs to the end of the 
first part, where the chief theories of pragmatism are examined from 
a critical standpoint. This study of Professor Dewey's views had 
just been completed when he published his review of Wm. James's 
"Pragmatism" in this Journal of February 13, 1908. It is in 
many ways an admirable criticism; but as Professor Dewey's own 
conception of pragmatism remains the same as before, nothing needs 
to be changed in the following pages. 

Among the representatives of pragmatism in America, there is 
one whose position is not very clearly defined. Pragmatists have 
good reasons to claim him as being one of them, while he himself has 
good reason for keeping somewhat on the defensive. He has 
reiterated his hesitations once more in his criticism of James 's book. 1 
The "Dewey case" is interesting and characteristic. It is worth 
while to devote one chapter to a close examination of it. 

Dewey is not exactly obscure, but from a French point of view, 
at least, he is certainly neither simple nor easy. I have wondered, 
at times, whether the endless windings of his philosophical thought 
have not contributed much to gain for him the enviable reputation 
of being "the most scientific" representative of pragmatism. In 
studying more closely his theories, one understands that Dewey hesi- 
tates—whether consciously or unconsciously I would not venture to 
say— between two ways of thinking which fundamentally contradict 
each other, and that he devotes a great part of his strength to con- 
ciliate them; thus the real meaning of his "tours, detours, et 
retours" becomes apparent. 

1 Loo. cit. See especially p. 96. 
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There is very distinctly at the bottom of his speculations a pre- 
occupation similar to that which one finds in his brothers in prag- 
matism ; namely, to bring nearer ethics and scientific truths on the 
domain of logic. The title of his long and famous essay, "Logical 
Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality" (Chicago, 1903), 
is a complete program by itself. Only, instead of demonstrating 
that moral judgments have the same characteristics as the scientific 
judgments (as one would have expected, and as every one else would 
have done, it seems, who wanted to show that moral judgments can 
really be "scientifically treated"), Dewey chooses to do just the 
reverse : the first part of his essay is destined to show that scientific 
judgments have the characteristics of the moral judgments. 

His conception of the "moral judgment"— which might, perhaps, 
sound somewhat old-fashioned to some of us — is the one he finds 
prevailing all around him in the Anglo-Saxon world, namely : 

1. Moral judgments are individual, i. e., aim at solving particular 
cases, and since each case is individual, the value of those judgments 
is absolute, not relative; as opposed to scientific judgments, which 
are usually considered as being universal, i. e., good to solve not only 
individual cases, but any other similar cases: in science there are 
universal cases, people think, but not in ethics. Now, says Dewey 
(anxious, I repeat it, not to reduce moral judgments to scientific 
judgments, but, on the contrary, scientific judgments to moral judg- 
ments), this is erroneous. A scientist is looking for general laws, 
it is true; but at the same time he wants to solve individual cases 
or problems; laws are not science, but only a means to get science; 
and if a law does not solve a specific problem, the scientist will 
change the law and not the problem. Thus science, like ethics, aims 
at the individual case. 

2. As applied to practical life, moral judgments imply the inter- 
vention of the personality of the one who judges, as one factor in 
the judgment. And here again, scientific judgments, if one only 
studies them closely enough, are like moral judgments; they imply 
a personal intervention, or action, on the part of the one who judges, 
(a) in the classification of possible predicates, (b) in the selection of 
the individual cases to be studied to solve a problem, (c) in the 
choice of the means for verifying an hypothesis, either by experience 
or by demonstration. In those three operations the personality of 
the judger, or, as Dewey says, his "character," modifies the judg- 
ment, guides, suggests. Thus : " If the use of scientific resources, of 
technique of observation and experiment, of systems of classification, 
etc., in directing the act of judging (and thereby fixing the content 
of the judgment), depends upon the interest and disposition of the 
judger, we have only to make such dependence explicit, and the 
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so-called scientific judgment appears definitely as a moral judg- 
ment" (p. 14). 2 

All this can be expressed in the following formula : the so-called 
scientific judgments, or purely objective judgments, being an ab- 
straction without real existence, it is not possible to speak of scien- 
tific judgments which have not at the same time the characters of the 
moral judgments. Or, still more briefly: scientific judgments exist 
only as moral judgments. And the conclusion would be: since sci- 
entific judgments have the fundamental characters of moral judg- 
ments—aim at individual cases and imply the intervention of per- 
sonality—moral judgments are as good, as scientific, as scientific 
judgments. 

So far the spirit is altogether the same as the one prevailing in 
James and Schiller : man can not not be subjective in his judgments 
and opinions. Thus, if his moral judgments are subjective, they are 
worth as much as his scientific judgments (which latter are as a 
matter of course scientific). Only the way of expressing things is 
more scholastic with Dewey. 

But once this point has been reached, the ground becomes slip- 
pery, for there is only a short distance to go before one feels like 
saying, Since the subjective element really creates our judgments 
(scientific or moral), since it is the unavoidable condition of judg- 
ment, it is therefore indispensable, and it is therefore the really 
important element. And then, one takes still another step : but then 
the moral judgment, in which the subjective element is more marked, 
as a matter of fact, than in the scientific judgment, ought, therefore, 
in case of conflict or hesitation, to be considered superior to the 
scientific judgment. There is the explanation of Schiller's paradox, 
that in case one has absolutely to choose between irrationalism and 
intellectualism, the first shall have the preference with the pragma- 
tist. 3 Those arguments are obviously false. 4 Scientific judgments are, 
perhaps, all subjective, but it does not follow that they will be better 
for it. To maintain that subjectivism being unavoidable is indis- 
pensable, and thus, that the more there will be of it, the better for 
our judgments, holds still less. But all this is "indispensable" for 
pragmatism, which proposes to confer upon man the right to choose 
or to give out what truth shall be according to what is opportune, 
instead of simply ascertaining it. 

2 Except when otherwise stated, we quote from the essay on " Logical Con- 
ditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality" (Chicago, 1903). I add that 
the complete and somewhat subtle demonstration which has just been summar- 
ized in order to render clearer the following pages, will be found on p. 9 ff. 
and p. 26. 

3 " Humanism," p. 5. 

4 This is discussed in detail in the first chapter of " Antipragmatisme." 
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To come back now to Dewey: as far as I have summarized his 
paper he has not decided yet for pragmatism; he has only reduced 
scientific judgments to moral judgments, thus the logic of science 
to the logic of ethics. But will he stay there? It seems that he 
ought to: for, to reduce the logic of science to the logic of ethics, 
or the logic of ethics to the logic of science, is it not practically the 
same ? Is not, in both cases, the logic of ethics incorporated into the 
logic of science? It seems that the only thing that remains to do, 
for a logician in the strict sense of the word, would be to show that 
this subjectivism, pointed out by Dewey in scientific and moral judg- 
ments, does not impair their value, because (one must be well aware 
of the fact) scientific and moral judgments can be equally bad, as 
well as equally good. 

But Dewey does not care about that. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he ignores this big question. He has something else in 
view. Let it be recalled once more that the title of his essay is 
"Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality." From 
the wording of this title we must infer that in his mind there exist 
special logical conditions for ethics (or "morality" — I confess that 
the reason for the selection of this word is not clear to me), for 
nobody would dream of writing about special logical conditions for 
physics or chemistry. There are, of course, in each domain of science, 
special conditions for scientific researches, but no special "logical" 
conditions. Dewey, therefore — in view of a purpose which he does 
not render clear — does not wish to affirm logical identity between 
scientific and moral judgments, but only equivalence in value. In 
fact, he is going to follow in the steps of pragmatists like James and 
Schiller: after having made great efforts to bring nearer together 
science and ethics (or morality), he is going to devote his efforts now 
to drawing a sharp distinction between them. Only, he is more 
clever, or more cautious, than, for example, Schiller ; he is not going 
to risk and claim a superiority of moral judgments over scientific 
judgments, for this drives one to a corner, namely, that the irrational 
— or a-rational— is superior to the rational ; moreover, the argument 
of Schiller is altogether too easily seen through. No, when Dewey 
crosses the Rubicon in his turn, he will cross it elsewhere ; taking it 
for granted that he has proved the equivalence, he will claim further 
nothing more but the independence of moral judgments with regard 
to scientific judgments. 

This cleverness, however, will not go a very long way. Thanks 
to a bold trip to logic, Schiller had gotten rid of the latter and run 
away; he was now free. But Dewey, who conscientiously refuses 
to part company with logic — a praiseworthy attempt, after all — will 
soon find out that logic is stronger than he is, and that the dangerous 
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partner whom he has chosen is simply going to prevent him from 
ever reaching his goal: a morality which is logically independent 
from science. He will finally do exactly the reverse of what he 
intended, namely, he will reduce the logic of ethics to the logic of 
science. 

This is the way he establishes a difference between the two logics : 
While the intrusion of the personal element (or "character") is 
without practical results in the scientific judgments, in the moral 
judgments, on the contrary, this personal element "qualitatively 
colors the meaning of the situation"; it has an actual bearing on 
conduct; a moral judgment is almost an act. Thus, thinks Dewey, 
since, owing to circumstances, the personal element = zero in the 
scientific judgments, it is useless, "logically" speaking, to take it 
into account, while it is impossible to ignore it in moral judgments 
when we know it to be a fact that it does play an important part: 
"Character as a practical condition becomes logical when its influ- 
ence is preferential in effect— when instead of being a uniform and 
impartial condition of any judgment it is, if left to itself (or 
unstated), a determinant of this content- value of judgment rather 
than that" (p. 161). 

Is not all this rather extraordinary? If subjectivism (or " char- 
acter ")= zero, logically, in the scientific judgments, what is the 
meaning of those long pages and elaborate arguments of the first 
half of the essay in order to prove that subjectivism is there and 
acts in the same manner as in the moral judgments ? 

One of two things must be true : Either Dewey means to say that 
in the moral judgments there is something which is not to be found 
in the scientific judgments, namely, subjectivism : but, in this case, 
he flatly contradicts himself, since the first part of his essay is 
written to prove that there is subjectivism in the scientific judgments 
as well as in the moral judgments. He tells us now that when the 
action of "character" (or of subjectivism) becomes "preferential" 
in its effect, then the judgment by this fact becomes logical. But 
what then? As this action of character is not "preferential" in the 
scientific judgment, have we to believe that the scientific judgment is, 
perhaps, no longer "logical"? Unless one means to make fun of 
logic, such affirmations can not be taken seriously. 

Or Dewey means to say that there is a minimum of subjectivism 
in scientific judgments, while the proportion is simply greater in 
moral judgments : but then we have to deal with a mere difference 
in quantity, not in quality, not a difference in the nature of the 
judgment; if the action of the "character" is simply more complex 
in the moral judgments than in the scientific judgments, this is not 
enough to differentiate them "logically." And then moral judg- 
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ments are reduced to scientific judgments. — One must choose. 

Now, on the other hand, Dewey can not choose the second alter- 
native, since he started with the idea of proving the opposite. On 
the other hand, Dewey can not not choose the second alternative, 
since he speaks of "logical conditions of a scientific treatment of 
morality"; unless one adopts in ethics the same logic which is 
adopted in science, one can not speak of a "scientific" treatment 
of morality. 

Dewey has finally accepted the second alternative— and he sticks 
to it. The second half of his essay, therefore, contradicts the first; 
as was to he expected. Here is his definition of "character"— 
everything depends on this definition: "The term 'character' denotes 
this complex continuum of interactions [i. e., interactions of natural 
dispositions, of technique, of knowledge, of habits of thought, etc.] 
in its office of influencing final judgment" (p. 14). This plainly 
indicates that for Dewey "character" is an effect before being a 
cause, a product (determined by considerations concerning the 
future as well as by circumstances in the past) , and which acts only 
as a product strictly determined; "character" can be treated 
"logically" in the same sense as any factor in any scientific judg- 
ment. All attempts to differentiate between moral and scientific 
judgments are doomed to failure after that. 

To convince ourselves that such is really the point of view 
adopted by Dewey in the end, we need only summarize the end 
of his essay. It is true that here and there the author seems to 
hesitate in developing his ideas: it is the pleading of a determinist, 
who is embarrassed by free-will reminiscences. Dewey, at times, 
even takes advantage of terms having a double meaning; especially 
when he considers the "scientific treatment" as serving "to control 
the formation of judgment" (p. 14). "To control" may mean to 
interfere in an active fashion, independently of the scientific factors 
taken into consideration; or it may mean simply that, knowing the 
factors which may enter into the determination, i. e., being conscious 
of them, this consciousness only adds a new factor (just as deter- 
mined as the others) in the formation of the judgment. Dewey 
proves the second sense to be true, hut then speaks as if he had 
demonstrated the first. It seems clear, therefore, to one who judges 
from the spirit and not from the letter, that Dewey, in his conception 
of morality, finally adopts the traditional scientific conception of 
judgment. 

He wants to prove this: That an ethical judgment "effects an 
absolutely reciprocal determination of the situation judged, and of 
the character or disposition which is expressed in the act of judg- 
ing" (p. 17). 
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To appreciate, or to form, or to control, moral judgments, three 
conditions are required: (1) One must classify them, (2) one must 
know exactly the psychological conditions, the "character" of the 
judger, and also know (3) the social conditions in which the judg- 
ment takes place, ' ' the situation judged. ' ' 

(1) To classify, Dewey wishes to define clearly the domain of 
ethics; he proposes to have a sort of system of ethical "categories" 
corresponding to the categories of time, space, matter, etc., in 
physics. One must, for instance, agree on the meaning of the term 
"moral standard," whether it has any connection with happiness, 
or with the ideal of perfection ; thanks to this we might then discuss 
profitably questions of ideal, of obligation, of responsibility, and of 
others. The writer confesses that he does not see very well the 
bearing of such theoretical discussions. "What does Dewey exactly 
mean with those categories anyway? Does he wish, after all, to 
persuade us that there remains somewhere an essential difference 
between the logic of science and that of morality ; or does he simply 
mean to point out the fact that the domain of moral researches is 
different from that of physics, for example, or other sciences? In 
the second case, it is rather useless to write a chapter to prove so 
evident a thing; in the first case, those "logical" connections between 
ethics and science, which precisely he wanted to bring out, are not 
made clear. The only example offered, that of the "moral stand- 
ard," gives no light; one does not see whether he speaks of an 
absolute and imperative standard, or of a relative and changing 
one. If the "absolute" standard is meant, where does it come 
from? is it metaphysical? is it the old "moral sense"? But, then, 
what is the use of a "scientific" treatment of morality? Psycho- 
logical factors and social factors can not affect it in the least. And 
if the "relative" standard is meant, if the standard depends on 
the milieu and on character as determined by contingencies, how 
can we define the "category" of standard otherwise than by the 
mere attribute of existence? Then, here again, we have a very 
superfluous chapter. One thing seems clear to me in all this: 
Dewey wants to bring ethics nearer to physical sciences, to prevent 
arbitrariness in definitions and concepts; in short, to confer upon 
ethics the logical qualities of natural sciences. But "categories" 
are useless for that purpose ; even in physics, the categories of space, 
time, matter, are of secondary importance. No professor of physics, 
as far as we know, discusses them as an indispensable introduction 
to his special subject. They are questions pertaining to the theory 
of knowledge, or, possibly, to psychology, rather than to physics. In 
the same manner "moral categories" would have only a distant 
relation with ethics, even if conceived as scientifically as physics. 
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If not conceived in this way, things may be different; but then the 
parallelism between moral categories and scientific categories, which 
Dewey has in mind, exists no longer. 

(2) Dewey's demonstration becomes much more satisfactory 
when he deals with the psychological conditions of moral judgment. 
The intrinsic logic of his premises prevents him from going astray : 
"Since character is a fact entering into any moral judgment passed, 
ability of control depends upon our power to state character in 
terms of generic relation of conditions, which conditions are de- 
tachable from the pressure of circumstance in the particular case. 
Psychological analysis is the instrument by which character is trans- 
formed from its absorption in the values of immediate experience 
into an objective, scientific, fact. It is, indeed, a statement of ex- 
perience in terms of its modes of control of its own evolving" 
(p. 19). Thus, if we isolate by analysis the factor of "character," 
we are able to show that it is determined in its essence, and de- 
termined also in its determination, i. e., in its manner of judging. 
"We can not conceive of it in any other way. Dewey even proposes 
to make an "inventory" of the manners in which the different 
psychological dispositions do influence our judgment; and the re- 
sults thus obtained "if true at all, have exactly the same logical 
validity that is possessed by any 'physical law' " (p. 20). 

If, after that — be it that he does not realize the consequences of 
his premises or be it that he does not want to see them— Dewey 
declares that this analysis applied to experience allows us to 
"control" judgments "instead of merely indulging in them" 
(p. 21), this is of no importance; we have pointed out above the 
double meaning of the term "to control." Supposing that Dewey 
take it here in the sense of active intervention, independently of the 
scientific conditions in judgment, nobody else will be deceived by 
this amphibology after the words which we have just quoted from 
Dewey's own demonstration. Again, if Dewey claims that, while 
psychology shows to us that the moral judgment is determined by 
contingencies, psychology tells us nothing of the content of the moral 
ideal, nor that "consequently there must be recourse to tran- 
scendental considerations — to metaphysics" (p. 21), this alters in 
no way the scientific problem : the idea of an ideal may be a factor, 
to be sure, but it becomes one only after it has entered the scientific 
or psychological net of actions and interactions. Moreover, how 
would it be possible to conciliate this appeal to metaphysics with the 
following words, a few lines further down: "There is no question 
here of ideal as immediately experienced. Only living, not meta- 
physics any more than psychology, can 'give' an ideal in this sense" 
(p. 22). 
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(3) Sociological conditions. "Character," we have just seen, 
can be scientifically defined by us, therefore it must be scientifically 
determined. Now this factor of character, Dewey goes on to say, 
combines in an "absolute reciprocal determination" with the factor 
of the "situation judged"; and the scientific and determined nature 
of the latter is even more evident than that of character. To bring 
about a good moral judgment what do we need? In reply, 
Dewey says: "A social science which will analyze a content as a 
combination of elements in the same way that psychological analysis 
determines an act as a set of attitudes" (p. 23). It is, moreover, 
impossible to observe very strictly the distinction between psycho- 
logical and sociological conditions, because the social influences here 
taken into consideration come into action only in as far as they 
influence the judger, i. e., in as far as they become psychological. 
Dewey, therefore, wishes here only to emphasize what he calls the 
"continuity of the scientific judgments," namely, the interaction of 
social, biological, physical, etc., phenomena when they bear upon 
the moral judgment. "Any scene of action which is social is also 
cosmic or physical. It is also biological. Hence the absolute im- 
possibility of ruling out the physical and biological sciences from 
bearing upon ethical science. If ethical theory require, as one of its 
necessary conditions, ability to describe in terms of itself the situa- 
tion which demands moral judgment, any proposition, whether of 
mechanics, chemistry, geography, physiology, or history, which 
facilitates and guarantees the adequacy and truth of the description, 
becomes in virtue of that fact an important auxiliary of ethical 
science" (p. 24). Dewey opposes this conception to that of ma- 
terialists and of transcendentalists. Materialists, like those de- 
scribed there, exist no longer, so we may ignore them. Transcen- 
dentalists are more interesting for us. It has been shown that in 
discussing the psychological conditions of moral judgments Dewey 
still hesitated whether or not metaphysics had to be given up 
altogether. This time he no longer hesitates: "The fact that ad- 
vance of physical and biological science so profoundly modifies moral 
problems, and hence moral judgments, and hence once more moral 
values, may serve as an argument against transcendental ethics— 
since, according to the latter, such obvious facts would be impossibili- 
ties" (p. 24). 

Where now, in all this, is there any room left for a pragmatic 
element 1 where the thinnest crack by which it might slip in ? Since 
a moral judgment is the result of an "absolutely reciprocal deter- 
mination" of the judger and of the situation judged, the moral 
ideal itself is only a product of this combination and must vary 
from epoch to epoch; and in its variations it depends strictly upon 
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the circumstances in which the judger happens to be with regard to 
the situation judged. A metaphysical ideal which would not be 
determined in the scientific sense of the word, is both impossible and 
useless; there is no room for it. The moral ideal is brought about 
"naturally" by the combination of the two above-mentioned factors; 
the ideal of to-morrow will be formed necessarily from the ideal of 
to-day. Now, if I become conscious of this mechanism, I may see 
where the ethics of to-morrow is aiming, and I may favor (or 
thwart) its course; but in this very action of favoring (or thwart- 
ing), the element of "reciprocal determination," which can be 
scientifically foreseen, is far from lacking. 

If the method proposed by Dewey is conscientiously applied, the 
results reached will be the same as those of Levy-Bruhl in his "La 
morale et la science des mceurs," he himself following in the steps 
of Durkheim's "Methode sociologique. " It is not a matter of mere 
chance if on both sides of the Atlantic, and without seeming to know 
of each other, those men agree so well on a theory which precludes 
pragmatism. Is it not as if one were reading Dewey— only in a 
style more direct, more transparent— when one comes across these 
words of Levy-Bruhl: "La conception nouvelle des rapports de la 
pratique et de la theorie morale implique qu 'il y a une realite sociale 
objective, comme il y a une realite physique objective, et que 
l'homme, s'il est raisonnable, doit se comporter a l'egard de la 
premiere comme de 1 'autre, c'est a dire s'efforcer d'en connaitre 
les lois pour s'en rendre maitre autant qu'il lui sera possible." 5 

Only Levy-Bruhl is more determined, more conscious of the bear- 
ing of his method: "D'une facon generate, notre conception de la 
nature s'agrandit et s'enrichit chaque fois qu'une portion de la 
realite qui nous est donnee dans l'experience se 'desubjective' pour 
' s 'objectives ' " 8 Just like Dewey, Levy-Bruhl wants to complete 
the psychological analysis of the judger by the sociological analysis 
of the situation judged: "Au lieu d 'interpreter les phenomenes 
sociaux du passe a l'aide de la psychologie courante, ce serait au 
contraire la connaissance scientifique— c'est a dire sociologique— de 
ces phenomenes qui nous procurerait peu a peu une psychologie plus 
conforme a la diversite reelle de l'humanite presente et passee." T 

6 " La morale et la science des mceurs," 2d ed., p. 24. 

'Ibid., p. 29. 

7 Ibid., p. 79. There are even certain concessions to popular moral con- 
ceptions which can be found in Levy-Bruhl as well as in Dewey. Thus, when 
the first says : " De me"me que nous avons de presque toute la realite donnee 
dans l'espace deux representations parfaitement distinctes, 1'une sensible et 
subjective, 1'autre conceptuelle et objective; de mteie que le monde des sons et 
des couleurs est aussi 1'objet de la science physique, . . . de meme nous pouvons 
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Everywhere Levy-Bruhl very plainly expresses his theories and 
his results, when with Dewey the reader constantly feels caution. 
The first frankly states: "Une science ne peut etre normative en 
tant que theorique" (p. 14). And what the second wanted so much 
to show was that a science can be normative while theoretical; but 
the power of logic finally carried him one way, though his intention 
was evidently the other way. Read his note to page 13 (there are 
very interesting statements sometimes in Dewey's notes!) in which, 
after his attempt to reduce scientific judgments to moral judgments, 
or, in other words, the theoretical judgments to normative or prag- 
matic judgments, he refuses "to draw sharp lines between phi- 
losophy [his philosophy] as merely normative and the sciences as 
merely descriptive." Why does he refuse? Is it because he sees 
the inevitable consequences 1 

We are now in a position to understand the fundamental dif- 
ference between James and Dewey in the problem under considera- 
tion; both start with the same end in view, which is to shake off 
intellectualism ; both, again, when they examine conscientiously the 
problem, are forced, as they want to remain logical, to adapt their 
pragmatic theories to the requirements of reason. But James proves 
specially anxious not to lose sight of the end which he had proposed 
to his speculations, and more anxious to save the practical results 
than to offer a mere philosophical argument; thus, he remains true 
to the flag of pragmatism. Dewey, on the contrary, proves espe- 
cially anxious to offer a fine and smooth argument, and thus allows 
himself to be driven away by his speculations from the purpose he 
had at first in view ; he finds himself, at the end, to be the defender 
of a theory exactly opposite to that which he had intended to prove : 
and this just because he is the more conscientious of the two. 

From this point of view, therefore, people are right enough 
when they maintain that Dewey is the most philosophical mind 
among the leading pragmatists, only, his philosophy is at the expense 
of his pragmatism. 

It is well known that Peirce found himself caught in the same 
difficulty. He has admitted it, and the famous passage in Baldwin 's 
Dictionary has been often quoted, in which he refuses to go all the 

posse"der en m8me temps deux representations de la realite morale, 1'une sub- 
jective, l'autre objective" (p. 31). Such a concession is useless as long as we 
deal in a scientific manner with our topic. (Levy-Bruhl had already adopted 
the distinction in his first book.) The conception of a morale conditionnelle 
introduced by A. Naville in the discussion (Revue philosophique, December, 
1906) suffices to clear the field, and allows us once for all to ignore popular 
conceptions of ethics in science. I may add that the distinction made by Levy- 
Bruhl does not side-track the discussion at all in his work. 
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way with too buoyant disciples. One ought now to compare Peirce 's 
statement with a curious note of Dewey's— another case where a 
very significant statement is relegated to a foot-note : ' ' The point of 
view which is here presented is, of course, distinctly pragmatic. I 
am not quite sure, however, of the implications of certain forms of 
pragmatism. They sometimes seem to imply that a rational or 
logical statement is all right up to a certain point, but has fixed 
external limits, so that at critical points recourse must be had to 
considerations which are distinctly of an irrational or extra-logical 
order. ... It is just the opposite which I am endeavoring to 
sustain, viz. ... " (p. 10). Yes, of course. There is the dilemma 
precisely: James sees well enough— without heralding it too loud— 
that in following logic to the end, there is no pragmatism left, and 
in order to be allowed to remain a pragmatist, it is necessary, at one 
certain point — to jump. 8 While Dewey, who obstinately persists in 
remaining true to logic, keeps of pragmatism nothing but the word, 
and lands in the science des mceurs. 

Albert Schinz. 
Bryn Mawb College. 



INFINITY AND THE GENERALIZATION OF THE 
CONCEPT OF NUMBER 

IT is not very often that the student of philosophy has occasion 
to wander afar in the country of the mathematician, or that 
the mathematician is moved to follow the paths pioneered by the 
philosopher. Sometimes, however, the lack of definite boundaries 
suggests to each a more careful investigation of the other's habitat; 
for example, when the notion of infinity is under consideration. 
Here we should have not a trysting-place, but a battlefield, were it 
not for the fact that the underbrush hides the scouts from each 
other's sight, making it possible for the philosophers to report a 
treacherous and difficult pass, where the mathematicians, examining 
the same country, behold a clear and unobstructed roadway. Occa- 
sionally a straggler falls in with the other party and returns to 
oppose his report to that of his fellows, as gotten from new vantage- 
ground. This Professor Royce has done in taking over the mathe- 
matical concept of infinity to philosophy, and Mr. Bertrand Russell, 

8 " Materialism and agnosticism [read simply ' determinism '] even were 
they true, could never gain universal and popular acceptance, for they both, 
alike, give a solution of things which is irrational to the practical third of our 
nature" ("Will to Believe," p. 126). Even were they true: a man who would 
really believe in the possibility of proving logically that they are not true, 
would not have recourse to such hypothetical argumentation. 



